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loud that it was heard in the adjoining rooms; — then passed, 
and left 

" Imperial Ceesar, dead, and turned to clay." 



Art. III. — 1. Etudes Biographiques sur la Revolution d'An- 
gleterre. Par M. Guizot. Paris : Didier, Libraire-Edi- 
teur. 1851. 8vo. pp. 373. 

2. Footsteps of our Forefathers : what they suffered and what 
they sought; describing Localities and portraying Person- 
ages and Events conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious 
Liberty. By James G. Miall. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1852. 12mo. pp. 352. 

The period of the English Revolution, including the experi- 
ment of the Protectorate, possesses the highest interest for all 
students of history, and for those active politicians who would 
consider the philosophy of change, and regulate the policy of 
nations. This is shown, both by the great number of writers 
who have engaged on both sides of the question, and by 
the acrimony with which they have discussed it, — coloring 
recorded facts with the hues of their theories or prejudices. 
For the last sixty years, the argument, instead of growing 
pale with age, has received fresh importance from the tenor of 
French history during that time. The historic parallel thus 
set forth elicited fresh inquiry ; and, in England, the free spirit 
of the time was led to question, more decidedly, the conclu- 
sions of the philosophic Jacobite, David Hume, who had 
almost become the classic authority on the subject during 
the Tory reign of George III. The temporary remission 
iof the Whig spirit, on the fall of the great Earl of Chatham 
before the strength of Toryism, left the pendulum of English 
opinion to be swayed in the direction of the Stuart cause and 
the prerogative of kings. But with later thinkers, and par- 
ticularly with Carlyle, it has been tending the other way, and 
we have been called on to do homage to Oliver Cromwell, as 
one of the first and most heroic of Englishmen. All this 
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leads us to reconsider our first impressions of the subject, 
along with what later aids have been furnished us, and to take 
up, with fresh interest, the argument agitated a short while 
ago, and scarcely yet decided, concerning the omission of the 
great Protector's effigies from the niches or ornamental frescoes 
of the new English Houses of Parliament. It is safe to say, 
with respect to the probable exclusion of any busts or por- 
traits of that famous Englishman, what Tacitus observes of 
the images of Cassius and Brutus, absent from the funeral of 
Junia, — " Eo ipso prwfulgebant, quod non visebantur ! " 

Meantime, we are not without such light as the thinkers of 
France can throw upon the theme. The shame or the sur- 
prise of so many of their own revolutionary failures has led 
them to inquire if any thing similar ever occurred at any other 
time or place ; and they, doubtless, find a sort of desperate 
consolation in the fact that their sarcastic neighbors had also 
their own abortive attempts at accelerated progress ; that the 
English Revolution and reaction resembled, in many of their 
features, those of their own country. Indeed, when the 
whirligig of change had reached Louis Philippe and 1830, the 
French thought they had pretty nearly finished a parallel to 
the English movements ending in 1690 ; and, full of this 
preoccupation, they doubtless dreamed of nothing farther. 
But they have now greatly outrun the resemblance. The 
fearful outbreak of 1848, and the still more surprising coup 
d'etat of 1852, give them an advantage over England and 
every other country in the world. None can compete with 
them, or desire to do so. None but themselves can be their 
parallel, in this bathos of revolutionary progress. 

The French writers, we say, have found many attractions 
in the subject of the Puritans and the Stuarts, and have writ- 
ten several works upon it, the chief of them being a History of 
the Counter-Revolution, in England, by M. Armand Carrel, 
a History of the Revolution of 1688, by M. Mazures, and — 
the most highly appreciated of all — several publications of 
M. Guizot. He has written a philosophical History of the 
English Revolution, an Inquiry into the Causes of the Success 
of that revolution, a Biography of Monk, and other inferior 
biographies, comprised in the book now before us. We need 
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hardly say that M. Guizot, the Decus et Tutamen of the Doc- 
trinaires, is a hater of revolutions and revolutionists. Con- 
sidering what his experience of revolutions has been, we are 
inclined to deal very leniently with this strong prepossession. 
His father was beheaded at Nismes during the reign of Robes- 
pierre. His own experience of the inconstancy and ferocity of 
his countrymen, at many subsequent revolutionary epochs, has 
been a sad one. At the present time, his contempt of popular 
movements and the popular judgment is strongly fortified by 
the fickle and base conduct of the French ; and any disparage- 
ment which his politics and opinions may have suffered 
through his obstinacy in 1848, has been converted into eulogy 
by the rise of Louis Napoleon. The rights which Louis 
Philippe's minister was accused of trampling upon, have been 
flung under the Emperor's feet by the people themselves. 
Still, we think he is too much disposed to look upon all revo- 
lutions through the light of French experience. In his latest 
work, he says : — 

" Revolutions begin with fanaticism and end with incredulity. In 
their origin, they are moved by pride ; the dominant opinion is indig- 
nant at every thing, and suffers no contradiction. In the end, pride 
gives place to scepticism ; no one trusts his own thoughts, or continues 
to have any belief in truth. It is the sad condition of man ; faith 
blinds him, and experience corrupts him." p. 299. 

This is altogether too sweeping. It is not true that revolu- 
tions commence in fanaticism or pride. Human nature was 
never yet in love with change. Man is more of " a bundle of 
habits" than his philosophy would be disposed to admit. 
The history of our race, in society, shows how reluctantly 
men are forced from the beaten ways of tradition and custom 
— how wildly and ignorantly they attempt, when goaded, to 
rush into new courses — and how often they fall back, breath- 
less and discomfited, and more content to " bear the ills they 
have, than fly to others which they know not of." In all the 
revolutions of civilized nations, which we have read of, we 
sec men enduring wrong, neglect, and insult, for years — pro- 
testing, entreating, threatening — and then borne into out- 
break by the intolerable stress of circumstances. For fifteen 
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years, the Commons of England implored Charles I. to go by 
the written rules in taxing them, and to relax the severity of 
his Star Chamber. They also desired to have liberty for a 
new mode of worship, which, surely, cannot be called fanati- 
cism. The French endured a corrupt court and priesthood 
for many generations ; and would have done so longer but for 
bankruptcy, the gabelle, and hunger, which last Bacon calls 
the most dangerous instigator of rebellion. Our own right- 
eous Revolution was prefaced by expostulations, petitions, 
and professions of attachment to the old ties of blood and lan- 
guage. Certainly, history does not everywhere declare that 
revolution grows out of theoretic pride and fanaticism ; but 
rather, that it proceeds from the venter artifex, or the pocket. 
This may be considered degrading to the spiritual pretensions 
of our nature. But such is the fact ; and we would test all 
theories — M. Guizot's among them — by facts. No doubt, a 
people are subject to sudden fits of passion, as in 1830 and 
1848 ; but the reactions always show that necessity of some 
kind had pushed them on, and that the impulse carried them 
too fast and too far. As regards the middle course, and the 
winding-up, of some revolutions, we are not much disposed to 
differ in opinion from M. Guizot. No doubt, when a people 
find their excellent theories of right and justice are impracti- 
cable, they are disposed to give way to incredulity in many 
respects, and say, in the sense of a Greek fragment quoted by 
Brutus, after the battle of Philippi, " Te colui Virtutem ut 
rem ; ast ta nomen inane es ! " 

Regarding the English Revolution of 1640 - 1688, M. Gui- 
zot asserts that it was never thoroughly understood till that 
of France had taken place. He means, of course, that the 
motive and the courses of the more modern convulsion had 
their antitypes in the other. This is not correct. Certainly, 
the general motives of rebellion against arbitrary power, as 
well as the divergencies and distractions, and the ultimate fail- 
ure, were common to both. But, not to speak of the differences 
of national manners and passions, the incitements and cha- 
racter of the outbreak in the two cases were by no means the 
same. The French Revolution proceeded chiefly from physi- 
cal causes — from the feudal incubus, which pressed the nation 

29* 
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into poverty. The English Revolution grew out of spiritual 
causes. Among the thinking classes, the Bible did in Eng- 
land what the Philosophic Dictionary did in France, in the 
way of national excitement. The illegal imposts of the Stu- 
arts did not press very heavily on the people. If there had 
been nothing to be amended but the King's mode of taxing 
the nation, the English would not have gone vigorously into 
the argument. But causes were at work which closely touch- 
ed their household sentiments and beliefs, and, coming home 
to men's business and bosoms, exasperated the quarrel into its 
extreme consequences. These causes we find traced in the 
other book now under notice — Mr. Miall's Footsteps of our 
Forefathers — a work, the aim of which, conducted through a 
series of striking historic tableaux, is to set forth the evils inhe- 
rent in any system of state religion. 

The Puritan Revolution was derived, by slow but sure de- 
grees, from the religious reform of England, a reform which 
the temper of the population, weary of the black, white, and 
gray friars, with all their trumpery, had made easy of experi- 
ment, long before Henry VIII. began to give it shape and vali- 
dity, and which this king and his successors endeavored to 
check, in its legitimate progress, after the power of the 
crown had wrested its prerogative from the Holy See, and 
gorged itself on the spoil of the old Catholic temporalities. 
Henry^VIII. and Elizabeth desired the abolition of a haughty 
hierarchy no more than Mary did. They still wished to 
have the mysteries of religion, like the rites of the ancient 
Ceres, kept aloof from the familiarity of the vulgar. Henry 
forbade the reading of the Scriptures by any below certain 
noble and worshipful degrees, and persecuted people like a 
Pope ; while Elizabeth, in her sentiments and measures in 
favor of the Act of Uniformity, and against the newly-risen 
Puritans, showed herself worthy of such a theological sire. 
To allow the religious revolution to be carried out in all its 
consequences, never entered the heads of either the Tudors or 
the Stuarts. They laid under ban the insolent piety of the 
vulgar, and the wild license likely to result from their inter- 
preting the sacred oracles for themselves ; and they held in 
.particular distrust the democratic sentiments which would be 
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gathered from the Gospel doctrine. It must, indeed, be 
allowed, in justice to these regal theologians, that there was 
not wanting a good deal of fanaticism and visionary extrava- 
gance, sufficiently startling, in many instances, to justify the 
angry prohibitions of authority. In spite of all these, how- 
ever, the great majority of the nation had become familiar 
with the Bible, and the independent exercise of their own 
judgment on the subject of religion ; and they would neither 
be persuaded nor frightened from the exercise of so dearly 
prized a privilege. No power of repression could avail against 
that spirit of sacred rebellion, which was destined to grow in 
strength till the King's throne should be swept to destruc- 
tion before it. 

When James I. came, to rule over the English people, the 
poor, persecuted vanguard of the Protestant reform hoped 
benign things from one who had signed the first Scottish Cove- 
nant and Confession, in 1580. But they were cruelly disap- 
pointed. When James was in Scotland, he thought as a 
Scotsman and wrote as a Scotsman, among a people who 
were not afraid to preach against him, as they used to do 
against his mother, and to call him " God's silly vassal ; " but 
when he arrived in England, he put away all Scottish feelings, 
and listened only to those who called him the " Solomon " of 
rulers, and God's representative before the nation. He had 
scarcely set foot upon the prelatical soil of England, when he 
felt himself free to declare that there was more pride under 
the cap of Diogenes, or of a Puritan, than under a king's 
crown ; and there might have been some truth in the saying. 
Having received a highly important petition, from about a 
thousand of the Puritan ministers, complaining of their griev- 
ances, he called a Conference at Hampton Court, in January, 
1603. Mr. Miall's description will give the reader a good idea 
of the way in which the religious ultras of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century were treated by the conservative head 
of the Protestant church. 

" When the Bishop of London petitioned ' that pulpits might not be 
made pasquils, wherein every humorous or discontented fellow might 
traduce his superiors,' the King threatened ' that if he should but hear 
such an one in a pulpit, he would make him an example ; concluding 
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with a sage admonition to his opponents, that every man should solicit 
and draw his friends to make peace ; and if any thing were amiss in 
the church officers, not to make the pulpit the place of personal reproof» 
but to let his majesty hear of it — yet by degrees ! ' 

" The next point was a sore one, and related to subscription. Rai- 
nolds said that there was no objection to subscribe to the articles, and 
to the kitty's supremacy ; but that there were other points to which seri- 
ous objections were felt ; among others, to the books called apocryphal. 
The bishops were here somewhat at a loss ; till the monarch himself, 
with a vast display of useless and impertinent learning, came in to their 
rescue, concluding with the observation, as he turned to the lords, 
' What, trow ye, make these men so angry with Ecclesiasticus ? By 
my soul, I think he was a bishop, or else they would never use him so.' 

" Certain other of the Puritan objections were afterwards raised 
seriatim. The day was now closing, and the patience of the King was 
ebbing fast. When, therefore, Rainolds proceeded to ask for ' liberty 
of prophesying,' James broke out into a flame. ' I will have one doc- 
trine, one discipline, one religion in substance and ceremony. Never 
speak more to that point, how far you are bound to obey ! ' 

" After other observations of the same kind, he asked if they had 
any thing more to say. Upon their answering in the negative, he 
ended the conference, declaring, 'If this be all, I shall make them 
conform themselves, or I will harry them out of this land, or do 
worse ! ' 

" The utter indecency of the King's conduct was only to be surpassed 
by that of the bishops. Bancroft declared, ' he was fully persuaded 
that his Majesty spoke by the instinct of the Spirit of God ! ' Lord 
Cecil declared, that they were much bound to God, who had given to 
the King an understanding heart. And the Lord Chancellor added, 
that he had never understood the conjunction of the monarch and the 
priest till that day. Barlow adds, that the King was ' a living library 
and a walking study.' Comment is utterly superfluous ! 

" The third day's conference was worthy of its precursors. During 
a considerable period, the Puritans were kept waiting in the outer 
chamber, whilst the divines of. the Church were endeavoring within to 
satisfy the King — no difficult matter — respecting some points of his 
prerogative relating to the Church, especially the High Commission 
Court and the ex-officio oaths. 

" The King said that he regarded subscription as wise and requisite. 
' If any, after things are well ordered, will not be quiet and show his 
obedience, the Church is better without him, and he is worthy to be 
hanged. Better that one perish, than the whole body.' 
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" He then described the ex-officio oath, < in such a compendious, but 
absolute order, that all the lords, and the rest of the present auditors, 
stood amazed at it.' 

" Whitgift. ' Undoubtedly, his Majesty speaks by the special assist- 
ance of God's Spirit.' 

" Bancroft, on his knees. ' I protest that my heart melts within me 
with joy, that Almighty God has given us such a King, as, since 
Christ's time, the like hath not been.' 

" This sentiment was unanimously applauded ! 

"After the discussion of questions regarding the High Commission, 
and plans for instituting schools, and appointing ministers in Ireland 
and the border, the Puritan ministers were called in for the last time, 
but it was now only to receive the royal pleasure touching the points 
in issue. The King announced to them the parsimonious alterations 
agreed on in their absence ; gave them a special exhortation to unity 
— that is, to uniformity ; — and, in answer to requests for indulgences 
to weak consciences, said, among other matters : 

" ' This is just the Scottish argument ; for when any thing is there 
concluded which dislikes some humors, the only reason why they will 
not obey is, that it stands not with their credit to yield, having so long 
time been of the contrary opinion. I will none of that ; and, there- 
fore, either let them conform themselves, and that shortly, or they shall 
hear of it ! ' 

" And thus ended the Hampton Court Conference." pp. 58 - 60. 

The plaintive sectaries were so discomfited in this Con- 
ference, that a humorous cotemporary, with a good deal of 
comic felicity, said he now knew " that a Puritan was a Pro- 
testant frightened out of his wits ; " and the King informed 
some of his friends in Scotland that he " had soundly pepper- 
ed off the Puritans." Sir J. Harrington said of the proceed- 
ings : " The King talked much Latin, and disputed much 
with Dr. Rainolds, telling the petitioners that they wanted to 
strip Christ again, and bade them get away with their snivel- 
ling." The result of the Conference was, that the Puritans 
were required to conform ; and a Book of Canons was pro- 
mulgated, which caused the suspension of 1,500 ministers. 
The non-conformists were now without any hope of justice 
from the government of England, and began to sigh for other 
lands, which the power of the Stuarts could not reach, and 
where they might worship God according to their consciences, 
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without molestation. Robinson, the founder of the English 
Independents, gathered about him a small flock in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and soon went with them into Holland. It is 
usual to consider the mountain peaks and high places of 
the earth as the refuge of liberty ; but in Europe, she has 
more often found a refuge in the fens and marshes. From 
Leyden, the refugees turned their thoughts to the Virginian 
colonies of America ; and, in 1620, the Mayflower brought to 
the New World the germs of our New England civilization. 

Prelacy being abolished by act of Parliament in 1642, the 
Assembly of the Westminster Divines took place in 1643, for 
the purpose of framing a uniform system of national worship 
— a Procrustean theology, to which the consciences of all 
Protestant Christians were expected to adapt themselves. 
But the laborious undertaking was destined to have as little 
success as the Hampton Court Conference. The Parliament 
indicated the delegates of whom it should be composed ; but 
among the representatives of sects, no Catholics, Quakers, or 
Baptists were admitted. Commissioners came down from 
Scotland on this important occasion. And the general 
character of the synod was strongly Presbyterian. The As- 
sembly first sat in Henry VIL's Chapel, at Westminster, and 
afterwards in the Jerusalem Chamber. 

" The history of what the Westminster Assembly, or rather the par- 
liament under their guidance, did accomplish, must be briefly told. 
They suppressed the liturgy — forbade the use of the common-prayer 
in public or in private, under the penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, ten pounds for the second, and a year's imprisonment for the 
third. They set up a directory for public worship, according to the 
presbyterial model, including sitting at the communion, and burying 
without the necessity of a religious ceremony ; and imposed a fine on 
those who did not observe this directory, of forty shillings, whilst such 
as should ' preach, write, or print any thing in derogation of it,' for- 
feited a sum of not less than five pounds, nor more than twenty pounds. 
They ordered all prayer-books found in churches to be disposed of 
according to the pleasure of parliament. They enforced the observance 
of the Sabbath, ordaining ' That no person, without cause, shall travel 
or carry a burden, or do any worldly labor, upon penalty of ten shil- 
lings for the traveller, and five shillings for every burden ; ' and ' if 
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children are found offending in the premises, their parents and guard- 
ians to forfeit twelve pence for every offence.' They put down the 
observance of Christmas, by a special decree, which commanded a fast 
in its stead ; they determined ' what degrees of knowledge in the 
Christian religion were necessary to qualify persons for the commu- 
nion, and what sorts of scandal deserved suspension or excommunica- 
tion.' They passed a presbyterian form of church government, 'as 
narrow,' says Neal, ' as the prelatical ; and as it did not allow a liberty 
of conscience, claiming a civil as well as ecclesiastical authority 
over men's persons and properties, it was equally, if not more insuffer- 
able.' The Assembly of Divines claimed presbyterian government 
as a divine right, and, therefore, independent of parliamentary control ; 
but this the parliament would not acknowledge. The same assembly 
denied the right of the independents to form separate congregations, 
till they forced the moderate Burroughes to declare, on behalf of the 
independents, that, 'if their congregations might not be exempted 
from the coercive power of the classes, if they might not have liberty 
to govern themselves in their own way as long as they behaved peace- 
ably towards the civil magistrate, they were resolved to suffer, or go 
to some other place of the world, where they might enjoy their liberty.' 
Prynne himself, the victim of Laud, declared, ' that if the parliament 
and synod establish presbytery, the independents and all others are 
bound to submit, under pain of obstinacy.' But the debate on this 
subject was never ended. They imprisoned one of their own members, 
Dr. Featley, as a spy, mainly for his attachment to the church of Eng- 
land, sequestrated his livings, and he died in their hands. They de- 
manded of the king that he would sign the covenant ; confirm the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Divines ; establish an oath whereby 
papists should be required to renounce the pope's supremacy, provide 
for the education of the children of papists by protestants, prevent the 
hearing of mass, enforce the observance of the Lord's day, and declare 
those who had taken arms against the parliament incapable of prefer- 
ment or employment, without consent of the houses of legislature, — 
the king intriguing, in the mean time, with the independents on the 
one hand, and the presbyterians on the other. They abolished ' arch- 
bishops and bishops, and forbade their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or 
the use of their titles.' They denounced lay-preachers, and published 
an ordinance to prevent ' the growth of errors, heresies and blasphe- 
mies ; ' they authorized the larger and shorter catechisms, and confes- 
sion of faith, and Eouse's metrical Psalms ; they declared stage-play- 
ers punishable as rogues, and decreed that they should be publicly 
whipped, whilst all spectators should be fined five shillings for every 
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offence ; they proclaimed that any person holding certain heresies, — 
atheism, Socinianism, universalism, free-will, quakerism, &c, — should 
be, for some offences, committed to prison, and, unless he abjured, 
should suffer the pains of death ; whilst for others, he should be im- 
prisoned till he found sureties that he would maintain such doctrines 
no more ! Such was presbyterian uniformity ! " p. 172 - 174. 

Such was the celebrated Convocation of the Westminster 
Divines ; and it would be hard to say whether its decisions 
were regarded with more contempt by Charles and his Bishops, 
or by Cromwell and the Independents. At this time, Oliver 
was a Lieutenant- Colonel, under the earl of Manchester, 
doing his best to obey the orders of the Parliament and to 
organize the nucleus of an effective army. His whole soul 
was in that fierce business of the time. He was eminently 
practical, looking sharply to the provisions and details that 
are the prerequisite of all military success. Writing to 
Colonel Hampden, he had already remarked, " your troops 
are, most of them, old decaying servant-men and tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemen's 
sons, younger sons, and persons of quality. Do you think 
that the spirit of such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honor, and courage, and 
resolution in them ? " In organizing his Ironsides, he knew 
that nothing but the fervor of religious principle could enable 
them to cope with the loyalty of the high-hearted cavaliers of 
Charles Stuart. " I have a lovely company," he says ; " you 
would respect them, did you know them ; no Anabaptists ; 
they are honest and sober Christians ; they expect to be used 
as men." Cromwell's keen eye perceived, at this time, that 
neither the principles of government nor the tactics of' war 
were sufficiently understood or consistently carried out. His 
vigorous resolution silently undertook the remedy of both. 
He quarrelled with his rather slow commander, Manchester, 
procured his dismissal by the self-denying ordinance, ma- 
naging, at the same time, to retain his own command, and 
prepared for the day when his imperative order should be the 
law of the state, and the " bauble " of an English House of 
Commons be replaced by the truncheon of the Protectorate. 

The Solemn League and Covenant had supplanted Prelacy, 
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only to be denounced, in turn, by the Independents. Baillie, 
a Presbyterian writer of the period, says, in 1644, — " The here- 
tics increase marvellously ; yet we are hopeful, if God might 
help us to have our Presbyteries erected, as we shortly expect 
to have them, and get the chiefs of the Independents to join 
with us in our practical conclusions, as we are much laboring 
for it, and are not yet out of hope ; we trust to win about all 
the rest of this wild, enormous people. The humor of this 
people is very variable and inclinable to singularities, to differ 
from all the rest of the world, and from one another, and 
shortly from themselves." Meanwhile, the Independent leaven 
worked, as the war continued. Charles was defeated at 
Naseby, in 1645 ; and, two years afterwards, was surrendered 
to the Parliament by the Scottish army. In 1647, ,the House 
of Commons ordained a day of fasting and humiliation 
against " the blasphemies and heresies " of the Independents 
and others, — those " wild, enormous," sectaries, who, with 
their swords in their hands, and their Bibles in their knap- 
sacks, had swept away the soldiers of the king and beaten 
down his banner in the fierce overthrow at Marston Moor, 
and on other fields. This was a very bad sign of the revolu- 
tionary progress, and it caused Cromwell, doubtless, to groan 
in spirit over such blind ingratitude. But his resolution was 
fixed — to beat down these barriers raised by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, to admit the Independents, according 
to the true principle of religious liberty, and then to keep 
out the Catholics, Prelatists, Anabaptists, and other heretics. 
" These men," he groans in the ear of Ludlow, during a long 
wrangling logomachy in the House — "these men," (mean- 
ing the Presbyterian men of the Covenant), will never leave 
off, till the army pull them out by the ears ! " This was 
rather strong language to use, at that period of parliamentary 
liberty and dignity, to the members of the House. Charles 
himself did not attempt to take out a mere handful of them 
in so rough a way. But Cromwell was about to do much 
more than Charles ever dared. 

Presbytery was looked upon as little better than Prelacy. 
The army, which was now a religion in itself, " a gathered 
church," a church militant, finding that nothing was to be 

VOL. LXXVI. — NO. 159. 30 
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hoped from the restoration of a faithless king, who was 
always endeavoring to foment and profit by the divisions of 
his enemies, and that little more was to be had from a Parlia- 
ment so intolerant of a full liberty of conscience, pushed 
forward and demanded the fulfilment of the revolution — free- 
dom of religious worship and an act of justice on the king. 
The leaders of the Scottish Presbyterian party, Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, Farquhair, Carnegie, and others, had been put 
down, and, from that quarter, the Independents had nothing 
to fear. The remnant of the Westminster divines, on behalf 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, protested against the 
death of the king. This seemed to show a leaning to royalty 
which might result dangerously to the national cause, and it 
only urged the Independents to a more vigorous use of their 
power ; and the Parliament felt itself justified in proceeding 
to extremities. The House of Commons destroyed the king, 
who had refused to extend religious toleration to the Presby- 
terians ; and then the Independents crushed the House of 
Commons, for imitating the same harsh and exclusive policy. 
After the death of the king, Cromwell went into Ireland, 
where he annihilated the Catholic rebellion. In Scotland, 
those who had taken the Solemn League and Covenant, 
determined not to admit any farther religious liberties and 
refinements, invited the Prince of "Wales to Scone, crowned 
him, lectured him, and obliged him to swear to support the 
Covenant, and extirpate Popery and Prelacy, together with 
the " wild, enormous " Anabaptists, Levellers, and Republi- 
cans. Against this Solemn League and Covenant, therefore, 
the resolute head of the Republican Levellers marched, and, 
with a decisive sword, hewed it down at the battle of Dun- 
bar. Then came the Protectorate, under which there was 
just as little toleration as before. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
under the date of 25th of December, 1657, has the following 
entry. 

" I went to London, with my wife, to celebrate Christmas Day ; 
Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapel on Mich. vii. 2. Sermon 
ended, as he was giving us the holy sacrament, the Chapel was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, and all the communicants and assembly sur- 
prised and kept prisoners by them, some in the house, others carried 
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away. It fell to my lot to be confined to a room in the house, where 
I was permitted to dine with the master of the house, the Countess of 
Dorset, Lady Hatton, and some others of quality, who invited me. In 
the afternoon, came Colonel Whalley, Goffe, and others, from "White- 
hall, to examine us, one by one ; some they committed to the marshal, 
some to prison. When I came before them, they took my name and 
abode, and examined me why, contrary to the ordinance made, that 
none should any longer observe the superstitious time of the Nativity, 
(so esteemed by them,) I durst offend, and particularly be at Common 
Prayer, which, they told me, was but the Mass in English, and par- 
ticularly pray for Charles Stuart, for which we had no scripture. I 
told them we did not pray for Charles Stuart, but for all Christian 
Kings, Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so doing, we prayed 
for the King of Spain, who was their enemy, and a Papist, with other 
frivolous and ensnaring questions and much threatening ; and finding 
no color to detain me, they dismissed me, with much pity of my igno- 
rance." 

Cromwell's Parliament appointed a committee of Presbyte- 
rian and Independent divines, to define the " fundamentals " 
of Christianity, thus following the old example of Hampton 
Court and Westminster. But Owen, Goodwin, Marshall, 
Nye, Manson, and Baxter could not agree on the matter, 
though they talked long and disputatiously. Cromwell's 
directness of purpose made him very impatient of such dis- 
putes. In his own way, he had as convinced and determined 
a spirit as Charles I., of whom the old royalist poet sings, — 

" His brave and haughty scorn at all 
Was stately and monarchical." 

Desirous of tolerating the Jews, who, by the way, offered a 
very round sum of money for the expected benevolence, Oliver 
got together a board of laymen and divines, to discuss the 
matter. They accordingly discussed so fervently and so long, 
that he grew impatient. He told them he expected to see 
some light thrown on the subject ; whereas they had done 
nothing but darken what was merely doubtful before. He 
then said, adopting the ruling principle of most, of his 
actions, that he would dispense with their counsels, and 
would only desire the help of their prayers. This was all 
after the fashion of an autocrat. Indeed, he has deliberately 
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avowed enough to prove that he had as much royal wilfulness 
in his nature as any Tudor or Stuart of them all. He 
observed to the Parliament, about two years before his death, 
" We are ready to excuse most of our actions — and justify 
them too, as well as excuse them — on the ground of neces- 
sity. The ground of necessity, for justifying men's actions, 
is above all considerations of instituted law ; and if this or any 
other state should go about — as I know they never will — 
to make laws against events, against what may happen, I 
think it obvious to any man, they will be making laws against 
Providence ; events and the issue of things being from God 
alone, to whom all issues belong." The philosophy of the latter 
remark, that laws should not be made in anticipation, because 
we do not know what circumstances may bring forth, seems 
destructive of all legislation, or of any binding force in law. 
It appears deplorable that the vehement uprising of the Eng- 
lish people for their constitutional rights, should have, as its 
result and crowning declaration, the very remarkable sentences 
here quoted. As regards the theory involved in the dispute, 
and, we may add, the actual condition of the nation at that 
time, it seems to have been hardly worth while to shed so 
much good English blood, and achieve so little by it. 

Of the characters which, during the civil wars, moved round 
Charles and Oliver Cromwell — the chief figures on that 
troubled stage — M. Guizot, in the book before us, has given 
nine or ten sketchy biographies, first published some years 
ago, in the Memoires Originaux de la Revolution d'Ang-le- 
terre. As we have said, this writer's natural feelings and 
national experiences have tended to make him a hater of all 
revolutions. He seems inclined to estimate the character of 
a revolutionary principle by the nature of the strife waged in 
vindication of it. But it should be remembered, that the revo- 
lutionists are not permitted to establish their theories without 
a struggle. Forced to carry out their views against custom, 
through the angry fevers of the blood and the bitter strife of 
swords, they are, in most instances, obliged to fight with 
one hand, while they work out the problem of social change 
with the other. Under such circumstances, what wonder if 
they rush astray, go too far, commit many errors, and per- 
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form acts which entail retribution, reaction, and remorse? 
This is, indeed, very nearly the fate of all revolutions ; they 
are, necessarily, swayed by vehement impulses, which neither 
calm reason nor logical sequences can affect. 

It is not very difficult to point out the errors of the English- 
men of the Puritan school, or to triumph over them, at this 
distance and in this light. They were, no doubt, animated by 
religious ire and intolerance, and blind enough at last to think 
they could, from the fermenting elements of English society, 
deduce a successful and permanent form of republicanism. 
But they only entered the paths of rebellion after long provo- 
cation, and, in the beginning, only looked for reformation 
according to the laws — perhaps it should rather be said, the 
traditions — of the monarchy, and under the venerable pro- 
tection of the crown. When the historian labors to show 
their subsequent errors and divarications, justice would require 
him, at the same time, to emphasize the arbitrary exercise of 
authority which drove them into such ungenial and unpre- 
meditated courses. Having made these observations in behalf 
of a cause which we are bound to hold in honor, we must say 
that, in general, the remarks of M. Guizot on the tenor of the 
English revolutionary period seem true to the personal and 
political facts on which he comments. The men of that 
period certainly made mistakes and false conclusions enough 
to give his favorite philosophy ample room for inculcating its 
peculiar tenets. 

The Presbyterians seem to be his favorites ; he calls them 
the true national party, and considers them the legitimate poli- 
tical ancestors of the Whigs of 1688. Denzil Hollis, doubtless, 
ranks in his estimation with those who, in 1791, framed the 
new constitution of France, and would have been content 
with a moderate revolution and a king. Hollis was the 
youngest son of the Earl of Clare, and was born in 1597. 
Returned, in 1624, to serve in the last Parliament of James I., 
as member for a Cornish borough, he ranged himself by the 
side of those who struggled against kingly prerogative. In 
1629, during a violent debate in the House, he helped to keep 
the reluctant Speaker, by main force, in his chair, while Sir 
John Elliot read his vehement protest against Popery and 
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arbitrary taxation. On the breaking up of that Parliament, 
he was fined and imprisoned. Twelve years then elapsed, 
during which, Charles, unvexed by the importunity of any 
Parliament, maintained his high-handed prerogative. 

In 1640, the Parliament met again, animated with a stronger 
spirit of resistance than ever. M. Guizot says, — 

" Neither Hollis nor his party had any subversive designs against 
royalty, or society in England; it was the legal government of the 
country that they sustained. But they were far from suspecting the 
difficult and lamentable change this government was to undergo before 
the House of Commons should have become its sole resource ; and 
their mistake was in thinking that, in appealing to force, they alone 
would profit by it, and regulate the amount of it at their own discre- 
tion. When force has once taken possession of society, no one can 
say what it will accomplish, who will wield it, and with what designs. 
A series of obscure, unlimited movements immediately commences, 
such as baffle the foresight and the will of men ; events which some- 
times benefit the people and found good governments, but from which 
the cotemporary actors unjustly promise themselves a more prompt and 
personal success than the good of their posterity." 

Hollis soon perceived that the infatuation of the king was 
permitting the growth of a revolution which would sweep 
away the throne ; and he tried to reconcile the contending 
parties. In this respect, he acted somewhat like Mirabeau in 
after times ; and his conduct excited, perhaps not without an 
appearance of reason, the suspicions of the Commons, who 
drew up an accusation against him and Whitelocke. It was 
abandoned, however ; but, from this period, Hollis became the 
adversary of Cromwell and Ireton, and other chiefs of the 
Independents, and leaned to the reestablishment of the royal 
power, under constitutional restrictions. In 1647, excluded 
from the House, and accused of high treason against the 
nation, he retired to Normandy. There he wrote his " Me- 
moirs," dedicated to Mr. Oliver St. John and Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well, " the two great machinators of the ruin of the three king- 
doms." These Memoirs did not appear till 1699. The great 
aim of them is to denounce the policy of the Independents, as 
if, in his experience, he had met nothing else worthy of 
denunciation. Hollis considered that revolution had gone far 
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enough when it had vindicated the rights of Presbyterianism. 
He did not recognize what was perfectly consistent with the 
same revolution in the principles of Independency. Had he 
and his party done so, the civil wars might have had a very 
different issue. Guizot himself admits, when speaking of the 
Independents — " This party drew also, it is true, a portion of 
its power from a more elevated source. The Independents, 
and the several factions which rallied along with them, had 
recognized, concerning the rights of men and the social organ- 
ization, some truths superior to the political theories of the 
Presbyterians. But the time was not ripe for the application 
of these truths, or even a right understanding of them." 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell, Hollis remained in 
Normandy, holding correspondence with the exiled court of 
Charles, and hoping for a restoration which would secure the 
laws of England and the religious liberty of the Presbytery. 
In 1659, at the head of a deputation from the Presbyterians — 
who had prepared the return of Charles II., and so blindly 
and fatally trusted in his honor and good faith — he went to 
give the King an address of welcome at Breda. After the 
Restoration, he, the deadly enemy of the Independents, sat, 
with others, to judge about thirty persons accused of counsel- 
ling and assisting at the death of the late King. Ten of these 
were executed in London. Evelyn writes in his Diary, under 
date of October 14th and 17th, 1660 — 

" Axtell, Carew, Clement, Hacker, Hewson, Peters, Scott, Scroope, 
Cook, and Jones suffered, for reward of their iniquity, at Charing 
Cross, in sight of the place where they put to death their natural 
prince, and in presence of the King, his son, whom they also 
sought to kill. I saw not their execution, but met their quarters, 
mangled and cut and reeking, as they were brought from the gal- 
lows in baskets, upon the hurdle. Oh ! the miraculous providence of 
God!" 

It was vindicated, in this instance, against the king's 
solemn promises of amnesty. Hollis also aided in the dese- 
cration of the graves of the regicides, as an act of national 
retribution. On the 30th of January, 1661, the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were opprobriously removed 
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from Westminster Abbey. In Evelyn's Diary, under that 
date$ we have the following : — 

" This day (Oh, the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of God !) 
were the carcasses of those arch-rebels, Cromwell, Bradshawe (the 
judge who condemned his Majesty,) and Ireton (son-in-law to the 
usurper,) dragged out of their superb tombs in Westminster, among 
the Kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows there, from nine in 
the morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and igno- 
minious monument, in a deep pit ; thousands of persons, who had seen 
them in all their pride, being spectators. Look back at October 22, 
1658 (Oliver's funeral,) and be astonished; and fear God and honor 
the King ; but meddle not with them who are given to change ! " 

In the MS. Diary of Mr. Sainthill, a merchant of that 
period, occurs this additional notice of that extraordinary 
occurrence. 

" The SQth of January, being that day twelve years from the death 
of the King, the odious carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Major- General 
Ireton, and Bradshawe, were drawn in sledges to Tyburn, where they 
were hanged by the neck, from morning till four in the afternoon. 
Cromwell, in green sear-cloth, very fresh, embalmed ; Ireton, having 
been buried long, hung like a dried rat. Bradshawe, in his winding- 
sheet, the fingers of his right hand and his nose perished, having wet 
the sheet through ; the rest very perfect, insomuch that I knew his 
face, when the hangman, after cutting his head off, held it up ; of his 
toes, I had five or six in my hand, which the prentices had cut off. 
Their bodies were thrown into an hole under the gallows, in their sear- 
cloth and sheet. Cromwell had eight cuts, Ireton four, and their heads 
were set up on the south end of Westminster Hall." 

Sir John Brestwick, in his " Respublica," says that Crom- 
well's remains were privately interred in a small paddock, 
near Holborn, on the spot where the obelisk in Red Lion 
Square stood. But that report, and others — that Oliver was 
buried at Naseby, sunk in the Thames, &c. — are set aside by 
Evelyn's entry, and the testimony, so nearly resembling it, 
given by Sainthill. 

In 1661, Hollis was created a peer ; and, as he was familiar 
with the French language, he was sent, in 1663, as ambas- 
sador to the court of Louis XIV. On his arrival at Paris, his 
English pride took the alarm at the apparent pretensions of 
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the French monarch, who certainly held his head higher than 
any other crowned head in Europe. The absence of all true 
dignity in the character and royalty of Charles II. only made 
the British envoy appear the more susceptible in the matter ; 
and his very obstinate ideas of courtly etiquette, in the recep- 
tion of ambassadors, carried confusion, not alone into the 
department of ceremony, but into that of state. Hollis insisted 
that, on going to court, his carriage should precede those of 
the French princes of the blood, which usually accompanied 
ambassadors as an escort of honor. The whole system of 
court etiquette was agitated by this affair. The foreign 
minister of France quoted precedents against Hollis, and 
showed him' that the ambassadors of Spain, Denmark, and 
the republic of Venice always came behind the princes of 
the blood. Hollis, however, would not admit that these 
powers ranked with England, and advanced precedents to 
countenance his own claim. But on this French ground, and 
arguing about court punctilio, he was no match for his 
antagonists, and the argument remained apparently unde- 
cided ; though he refused to be drawn into any act or admis- 
sion derogatory to the honor of his country. At Paris, he 
lived in a haughty, isolated way, and refused to fall in with 
any of the French ideas or modes. He was an object of 
some surprise and ridicule to the Parisians, who used to tell, 
as a good story, how Hollis wrote to London announcing 
that the Queen of France " etait accouchee d'une fille more ! " 
The point of the jest seems to have been that more and Maure 
(a blackamoor) sound alike ; while the writer meant to write 
morle, dead. The political relations of both countries could not 
prosper much under such circumstances ; and the Duchess of 
Orleans, sister of Charles, undertook to be the medium of nego- 
tiation between the two courts. The Duchess was certainly 
far the fittest to manage the relations which then existed 
between these monarchs, and which, afterwards, made Charles 
the subservient pensioner of Louis, — chiefly through the deli- 
cate influences of Madame Querouaille, (known commonly in 
England as Mrs. Carwell,) whom the Duchess took over to 
London in 1671. 
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In a letter to a friend, Hollis writes from Paris this remark- 
able prophecy concerning the future of Louis XIV., then a 
youth. " This young king will mount, perhaps, so high, that 
his head will be turned, and he will end by suis viribus mere ; 
— a common fate of all human grandeur." In the same 
letter, he complains of the condition of the poor, persecuted 
Protestants of France, particularly those of the Pays de Gex, 
ceded to France by the Duke of Savoy — showing how the 
spirit of the Reformation was detested by that absolute king 
long before his morbid fanaticism was excited by Madame 
Maintenon. In 1666, Hollis returned to England, and, in 
1667, negotiated the peace of Breda. In 1679, in the debate 
in the Lords concerning the exclusion of the Duke of York 
from the succession, he was for only imposing conditions 
upon him. Next year, he was one of the peers who voted 
for the acquittal of Stafford, one of the victims of the Popish 
Plot. Hollis died in 1681 ; and, in the third succeeding gene- 
ration, his property passed to his grand-nephew, John Hollis, 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Edmond Ludlow was of a more republican inclination, and 
would have followed revolution through all its legitimate con- 
sequences. But the wilfulness of Cromwell shocked him as 
much as did that of Charles I. ; and, distrusted by the ruling 
Independents, hated by the royalists, and disclaimed by the 
Presbyterians, he died miserably in exile. He had fought 
against the king under Essex, and sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment. There he soon discovered Cromwell's impatience of 
the policy of the House of Commons. " What a misery it 
is," said Oliver to him, one day, " to serve a Parliament ! " 
Cromwell had little faith in the government of the many ; his 
genius was not at all republican. While the king was a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a conference of the chief re- 
publicans took place, in which Vane, Sydney, Haslerig, Lud- 
low, and Hutchinson spoke out, fairly and directly, in favor 
of a republic. Cromwell shuffled and said nothing decisive ; 
and the meeting ended in some buffoonery on his part (the 
blunt manners of the St. Ives farmer would sometimes break 
out) such as throwing a cushion at Ludlow's head, which 
was hurled back again. He feared a multiplicity of opinions. 
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It is very probable that, if Charles Stuart would have con- 
sented, in time, to secure a perfect religious liberty for the 
nation, Cromwell would have restored him to the throne. 
But Charles was inexorable, and only desirous to deceive and 
divide his enemies. The Scottish war broke out; and thence- 
forward Cromwell's resolution was taken. He made use of 
the republicans to sweep away the Stuart royalty, hiding his 
arriere-pensee in his own breast. In an interview with Lud- 
low, now member of the republican Council of State, he 
admitted that a republican form of government was neces- 
sary to prevent the return of the Stuarts, and that the Lord 
designed to free his people from their burdens. He then 
quoted the 113th psalm, and commented on it for a long 
time ; after which, he went on to complain that " the sons of 
Zeruiah," — the lawyers — were great obstacles in the way of 
reform, starting up with their objections and protests on all 
occasions. Cromwell hated the lawyers as heartily as his 
brother despot, Napoleon, did the ideologues. He said, if he 
talked of reforming the laws, they would cry out that pro- 
perty was in danger ; and he added that the existing laws 
only enabled these men to live at the expense of the poor. 
He also praised Ireland, as affording a free stage for reform, 
and said that a judge in that country, Mr. Cook, expedited 
more causes in a week than were decided in Westminster 
Hall in a year. In all this, Cromwell, in his own Judaical 
spirit of autocracy, was aiming at the very reforms in the 
law which Lords Brougham and Campbell find it difficult to 
effect at this day. 

At last, Oliver, being desirous to be rid of such an embar- 
rassing adviser as he knew Ludlow to be, sent him, in 1651, 
to Ireland, as Lieutenant General of cavalry, under Ireton. 
In 1653, Ludlow heard with displeasure, that Cromwell had 
turned out the Long Parliament ; and when, the next year, 
he found that the Barebone Parliament also had been cash- 
iered, and that Oliver had made himself, essentially, a mo- 
narch, he opposed the proclaiming of the Protectorate in 
Ireland, and came to England. On landing, he was required 
to sign an engagement not to molest Cromwell ; but he 
refused to bind himself. At an interview, the Protector asked 
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him why he refused to engage not to act against the esta- 
blished government. " Even if Nero reigned," said he, " it 
would be your duty to submit." Such is Ludlow's report ; 
but Cromwell's character will not permit us to credit the 
statement. The meeting ended by Ludlow's refusal to give 
the engagement. Next year, at another interview, Cromwell 
repeated his demand. " What do you want," said he, " that 
you have not already ? Tell me what it is ! " " "We have 
fought," replied Ludlow, " that the nation should be governed 
with its own consent." " But where," retorted Cromwell, 
" where can you find that national consent ? Among the 
bishops ? among the Presbyterians ? among the Independ- 
ents ? among the Anabaptists ? My government protects 
all ; the nation is quiet ; I am resolved that there shall be no 
more bloodshed ! " Ludlow said that to be forced to give an 
engagement was contrary to the law of England. " What," 
said Cromwell, " cannot the army and Council of State make 
arrests and compel bail ? " " That may take place," returned 
the other, " in a time of war and confusion." " So, a justice 
of the peace can arrest and I may not ! " " Not, if you were 
even the king," cries Ludlow. There could be little agree- 
ment here. Ludlow was firm, and, in a few days, he was 
informed that he would be banished to Ireland, if he did not 
give the required assurance to the government. But he obsti- 
nately refused. He remained unmolested at his house, how- 
ever ; for Cromwell, after threatening extreme measures, in 
affairs of this kind, would often neglect to carry them out ; 
a trait which Scott has very well set forth in the closing 
scenes of his " Woodstock." 

In August, 1658, Cromwell's last moments were disturbed 
by the news that Ludlow had come from his house to 
London. The dying man was troubled for his Protectorate, 
and, rising - on his elbow, sent Fleetwood to ask the reason 
of such a coming. Two days afterwards, the great energy 
and tumult of his life were hushed, as if they had never been; 
he was beyond all his anxieties — in the coffin, where, how- 
ever, his bones were not fated to moulder. Ludlow now tried 
to establish the republic of his thoughts — a Greek or Roman 
fabric, to replace the Hebraic polity of Cromwell. During 
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the general relaxation, following the death of the latter, he 
went to and fro, doing all he could to keep or bring the scat- 
tered members of the revolutionary party together. But the 
nation was weary of factions, experiments, and an unnatural 
state of uncertainty, and desired repose. Eepose, with the 
Stuarts, was considered a better thing than a repetition of 
the struggle among those theorists who did not understand 
the principle of brotherly toleration. On the return of the 
king, Ludlow was elected for his county, and attended in 
Parliament. It was then resolved to bring the regicides to 
trial, and he was required to give bail for his appearance. 
But seeing his danger, he soon went away to France, and 
thence to Geneva. In 1662, fearing the king of France 
might lay hands on him, he proceeded to Lausanne, and put 
himself under the safeguard of the commonwealth of Berne. 
The little canton behaved nobly on the occasion. There 
were nine other regicide refugees within its borders, and all of 
them were most hospitably and honorably treated. Duly 
remembering the old conspirators of Grutli, the nobles and 
citzens of Berne often went to dine with the expatriated 
Englishmen, and made them presents. They even furnished 
Ludlow with guards — with as brotherly a benevolence, says 
M. Guizot, as that shown afterwards by Louis XIV. to 
James II., at St. Germain's. From 1662 to 1668, Ludlow and 
his brother exiles were continually disquieted by the spies and 
partisans of Charles II., who supposed them to be still plot- 
ting against the English throne. Their houses were fortified,. 
they went to church with escorts, and heard repeated reports 
of strangers hovering about the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
In 1664, an English royalist killed Mr. Lisle with a musketoon,. 
at Lausanne. The magistrates of Vevay now watched more 
closely over Ludlow, and he was authorized to sound the 
alarm-bell, if he saw cause. In 1666, France and Holland 
having declared war against England, Louis XIV. made 
politic use of the regicides. The consequence was, that 
Charles agreed to his terms, and the hopes which the exiles 
had conceived from an invasion of England, backed by such 
power, were extinguished. 

In 1688, Ludlow, then sixty-nine years old, went to Eng- 
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land, hoping for a favorable reception from his brother revolu- 
tionists of a later date, and offering to go to Ireland, to fight 
against "the tyrant." But, alas! he made a false estimate 
of English opinion. Sir Edward Seymour, one of the chiefs 
of that Presbyterian-whig party which had just driven James 
out of the kingdom, called on King William, in an address, 
to arrest Colonel Ludlow, one of the murderers of Charles L 
The republican veteran found England unmindful of her 
Puritan renown. That service in the Liturgy, consecrated to 
the memory of the Royal Martyr, had produced its effect on 
the later generations. The broken-spirited exile bade England 
a last farewell, and went back to Lausanne, where he died 
four years afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the reaction which had removed the Independ- 
ents and republicans from the sympathies of the people of 
England, depressed the cause of the Presbyterians in a pro- 
portionate degree. When Guizot says that the Presbyterian 
influences, which appeared at the beginning of the Civil 
Wars, appeared again, vindicated, in 1690, he is not very 
correct. No doubt, the Presbytery had a tolerated existence 
in Scotland ; but in England and Ireland, Prelacy came back 
to its thrones and stalls, and held spiritual dominion almost 
as haughtily as in the times of Bancroft and Laud. Presby- 
terianism, which had contended and bled for the whole realm, 
was, by the terms of the accomplished revolution, obliged to 
be content with a corner of it. 

Commenting on the fate of Ludlow, M. Guizot makes 
several reflections. He says, that the absurd and wicked 
government of Charles I. made political reform a practical 
necessity, an object which ought to be attained. But he 
goes on to ask, if, at that moment, the people could have 
foreseen their future sufferings, trials, mistakes, and disap- 
pointments, would they have begun at all ? " Who will 
believe, that, in 1640, the English people would have accept- 
ed civil war, the judgment of Charles I., the anarchy of the 
republic, the tyranny of Cromwell, and the corruption of the 
Restoration, to obtain, in 1688, King William and the Bill of 
Rights? Surely, in its revolutionary enthusiasm, England 
foresaw nothing of all this." M. Guizot has been called a 
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philosophical historian ; but we see very little philosophy in 
this fallacious attempt to decry principles which he cordially 
dislikes. Surely, if men could foresee results, they would 
shrink back and do nothing, but expect or tremble ; the 
machinery of creation would stand still. It is well that 

" Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All, but the page prescribed, the present state." 

And it is very preposterous to found any argument on an 
impossibility. No doubt, the actors in the English Revolu- 
tion would have faltered in 1640, if they could have seen 
twenty years before them. So would have done half of 
those who battled for our own American liberties. This line 
of argument only proves how prejudice can weaken the dia- 
lectics of the clearest and most disciplined minds. M. Guizot's 
hypothesis avails nothing against his own admission of the 
necessity of resisting the Stuarts. For the rest, in some suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, (p. 95,) he does not make philosophic 
allowance for the mistakes and shortness of sight of those 
who engage in the currents of a heady fight, and who do not 
know what will turn up next. This short-sightedness is 
part of human nature, and common in such struggles. We 
should be sorry, in a matter which only fair reasoning should 
decide, to retort on him with the argwmentum ad hominem ; 
but we do think he should be a little more lenient to men in 
general, for their want of the prophetic faculty. It is human, 
and somewhat justifiable, not to know what to-morrow may 
bring forth ; nay, even not to understand exactly what yester- 
day brought forth. M. Guizot's argument is altogether too 
shadowy to be grappled with. When he says that Ludlow 
sacrificed every thing to the idea of a republic, he says truly. 
But why should the republican be blamed for that ? No 
other resource seemed to be left by the sanguinary obstinacy 
of Charles Stuart. Had the latter but made a few honest and 
timely concessions, matters would have ended differently. In 
the midst of that civil strife, where were the English to find a 
constitutional king ? In 1688, they were forced to accept a 
sombre, uncongenial king from Holland ; without whom, they 
must have tried to form another republic ; and then, Halifax 
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and Somers, great "Whig politicians whom M. Guizot admires, 
would have fallen under his animadversions, probably, as 
marching in the track of Ludlow. Surely, the tyranny of 
the Stuarts is a justification of the English republicans which 
M. Guizot's philosophy can never hope to nullify. 

Thomas May, the historian of the Long Parliament, is said 
to have quitted the court in disgust, on being refused the 
laureateship, on the death of Ben Jonson, in 1637. Such is 
the statement of the royalists. But there might have been 
more honorable causes of his defection from the side of the 
king. He had translated Lucan, and was known as a man 
of respectable poetical parts. He next appeared as secretary 
of the Parliament, and he often attended the army of Fairfax. 
In 1647, appeared his " History of the Parliament," which he 
had been employed to write. M. Guizot attempts to throw 
discredit on this History, seeing that the two editions in 
which it appeared (the latest coming down to the year 1648), 
were written and published under the influences of the Par- 
liamentarians. Clarendon calls May " a prostitute to the vile 
employment of celebrating the infamous conduct of men who 
had revolted against the king." "What tells more formidably 
against May, is, that Andrew Marvel condemns him for 
" malice and personal interest." But against these stands the 
testimony of Lord Chatham, who says, in 1754, writing to his 
nephew, Lord Camelford, " I have engaged you for some time 
in reading Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. I 
have just read a more sincere and instructive work on the 
same period of our history," (May's.) The gladiator-bishop, 
"Warburton, writing, about the same time, to Hurd, his fidus 
Achates, says, " The History of the Long Parliament, by 
May, is an excellent work, writ with much judgment, pene- 
tration, and energy, and with a candor which will add much 
to your esteem, when you know that the author had written 
by order of his masters of the two houses of Parliament." 
This last, coming from a high Tory too, is a testimony not 
less emphatic in favor of the Parliament than of the historian. 
To account for the high appreciation of May at this time, 
M. Guizot says, that men now only remember the principles 
that were upheld on either side, in the general terms in which 
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they are stated by May ; while the violences, intrigues, and 
injustice of the Parliamentarians have died out of the me- 
mory of succeeding generations, and are not estimated. To 
this it may be replied, that the wrongs and cruelties of the 
royal side are also slurred over in the record, and do not very 
keenly move our modern feelings. If May states principles 
and great facts pretty fairly on both sides, he does not merit 
M. Guizot's disparagement. The latter wonders why May 
has been called "candid and sincere." But it is certainly 
something that those who would give Ludlow no welcome, 
have declared May's statements trustworthy ; and his merit 
should be esteemed the greater, as he wrote under the fiery 
face of Oliver himself. 

In the biography of the royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, 
M. Guizot quotes that gentleman's description of Oliver 
Cromwell's first appearance in the House of Commons. 

" I saw him," he says, " for the first time, at the commencement of 
the Parliament which assembled in November, 1 640, at a period when 
I prided myself upon my elegant personal appearance ; for we cour- 
tiers esteemed one another, in a great degree, by our fine clothes. I 
went one day to the House, very well dressed, where I saw a man who 
was speaking, and whom I did not know. He was very simply 
dressed, after the fashion of some unskilful country tailor. His clothes 
and his linen were of the same character, and not very neat. He 
wore his hat without a lace border, and I remember he had one or two 
spots of blood on his cravat. He was of a pretty good height ; his 
sword stuck to his side ; he was a gross man, with a very red face ; his 
voice was sharp and discordant, and there was a certain heat in his 
manner of speaking which made up for the want of reason in the ques- 
tion he was arguing. It concerned a servant of Mr. Prynne, who had 
been condemned for distributing some pamphlets against the Queen, 'on 
the subject of her innocent amusements, such as dancing and the like 
pastimes. He attached so much importance to the imprisonment of 
this man, that one would have thought the government was in dan- 
ger. I sincerely confess, that the attention with which they listened 
to Cromwell, diminished my respect for that great assembly. Never- 
theless, I have lived long enough to find this man — having later 
obtained such astonishing success, and such well-established, though 
illegitimate power ; perhaps, also, because he had a better tailor, and 
was surrounded by a higher order of society — quite a different man 
31* 
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from what he appeared to me at first. When I was a prisoner for six 
weeks in the hands of his guards, and attended every day at White- 
hall, I found him of a very majestic port and very agreeable address." 

All this is curious and amusing enough, obliging the reader 
to smile at the courtier's idea of his dress, and his gentle- 
manly wonder that the great House of Commons should con- 
descend to a man of such low estate as Prynne's servant. 
The blood, brought from the honorable member's chin by the 
morning razor, came afterwards upon Sir Philip's recollection 
with the force of an omen. His concluding observations 
have a naivete which is not without a certain pertinence and 
truth, in spite of the shallow mind of the writer. There is, 
no doubt, a manhood, as well as a majesty, which, deprived 
of its externals, is a jest ; but, while having them, it looks 
very stately and grand. 

Of the life and vagaries of the quarrelsome John Lil- 
burne, exemplifying many of the revolutionary extravagances, 
M. Guizot treats at length, and with some minuteness. 
Coming to Lord Fairfax, he considers that general as a great 
man, because he was simple, credulous, and the sincere dupe 
of the revolutionists about him. Fairfax was, indeed, an 
honest soldier, who fought against the king on behalf of 
liberty. But when Charles was dead, and when the army 
had crushed the Presbyterian party, he withdrew from public 
life, believing that revolution was going too far. He refused 
to lead an army against the Scots, in 1650, saying he could 
not fight against the Solemn League and Covenant. Having 
become Lord Fairfax, by the death of his father, he went to 
live on his estate, at Nun Appleton. He was one of the 
foremost to welcome Charles II., gave him a charger, and 
wrote some verses on the occasion, to compliment the ani- 
mal — we mean the horse. He married his daughter to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and left his family estates greatly 
reduced to furnish forth her dowry ; which showed the aris- 
tocratic feeling of the sometime republican general. At his 
death, he was succeeded by his cousin, whose grandson came 
to live on his large estates in Virginia. In the English Peer- 
age books, after the name Fairfax, occurs the following : — 
" Kesidence, "Woodbourne, Maryland, United States of Ame- 
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In his sketch of Mrs. Hutchinson, M. Guizot shows that he 
does not admire her liking for revolutionary things. To the 
characters of herself and her husband, he says, he greatly pre- 
fers those of Monsieur and Madame du Plessis Momay, who 
were not only virtuous and pious, but modest ; " a virtue," he 
asserts, " unknown to revolutionists. Here lay the capital 
difference between these and Colonel Hutchinson and his wife. 
Revolutions are made in presumption ; and they make pre- 
sumptuous people." Of course, the character of a Deborah 
or a Miriam would find rather uncomplimentary portraiture 
at the hands of M. Guizot ; and we are sure the admirers of 
the Hutchinsons will not assent to the verdict, which adds 
immodesty and presumption to their English epitaph. 

Our author does more justice to the Earl of Clarendon ; who, 
accompanying Charles II. from exile, could not refrain from 
bearing witness against the follies and vices of the king and 
his court. Seven years afterwards the latter rejoiced in his 
fall ; and Clarendon went to France, where he employed him- 
self in writing his " History of the Great Rebellion," first 
printed in London in 1702, and his " Memoirs," not published 
till 1759. In vain did the old man implore Charles for per- 
mission to cross the narrow channel, and die at home among 
his children. He died at Rouen, in 1674. Charles was a 
false and heartless man, unencumbered by honor or principle. 
Such was his reckless way of living that Mrs. Roberts, one of 
his mistresses, being on her death-bed, and struck with re- 
morse, had some thoughts of writing to him, and imploring 
him to change his dissolute and unkingly habits. Bishop 
Burnet was with her, at this time, and agreed to draw up 
what she should transcribe. When he had done so, she found 
she could not write it ; so that this extremely fervid and im- 
pulsive divine resolved to brave the king's displeasure by 
sending the letter in his own name. He did so, and was told 
by Lord Arran, a day or two after, that he was present when 
Charles read the letter twice over, and then threw it into the 
fire. In a subsequent interview, procured by the mediation of 
Lord Halifax, Charles received Burnet with his usual easy 
politeness of manner. When Halifax, to give Burnet a bet- 
ter idea of the king, said that the latter was certainly the head 
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of the Anglican Church, Charles remarked, in his own light 
way, that he did not much insist on that matter ; he was of 
no church at all, in fact. This was true enough. Speaking 
of Lord Shaftesbury and his imputations against himself, 
the king said, "At the day of judgment, it will be seen which 
of us is blackest ! " 

It was not long after his restoration that Charles, showing 
his sincere and hereditary dislike of the Presbyterian party, 
broke all his oaths and promises to them. A Conference was 
summoned at the Savoy, in which the Archbishop of York 
and twelve bishops, on one side, and eleven Nonconformist 
ministers — among whom was Dr. Baxter — on the other, met 
to agree on some common form of liturgy. There was much 
earnest discussion ; and Baxter, being invited by the bishops 
to give something better than the Liturgy, undertook to do so. 
But his emendations proved the superior force and dignity, at 
least, of the earlier theologians; and the attempt was pro- 
nounced a failure. The Episcopalians would only give way 
in trifles, and the Puritans were filled with disappointment 
and disgust. Mr. Miall says : — 

" The Convocation was now, by command of the king, employed on 
the revision of the Book of Common-prayer, in conformity, it was pre- 
tended, with the wishes of the Savoy conference. Between the court, 
stimulated by Clarendon, on the one hand, and the presbyterians on the 
other, they found this a task of no common difficulty ; but they resolved 
to ignore the objections of the latter, and to listen only to the former. 
'They made,' says Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
' about six hundred small alterations or additions ; but, if there was 
reason for these changes, there was equal, if not greater, reason for 
some further improvements.' They added forms of prayer for the 
30th of January and the 29th of May ; also, prayers to be used at sea, 
and a new office for the administration of adult baptism. New holi- 
days were appointed, and more lessons from the Apocrypha, such as 
the history of Bel and the Dragon, were inserted. The prayer for ' our 
most religious and gracious king ' was also added. It was the opinion 
of Burnet and Baxter, that these alterations only rendered the Prayer- 
book more open to objection. But it was thus sent up to the houses 
of legislature. 

" Symptoms of the rising storm were already apparent. Noncon- 
formists were indicted for not reading the Common-prayer, and hearers 
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were complained of for neglecting their parish churches. "Worshippers 
in conventicles were exposed to all kinds of annoyance ; insulted on 
their way, their windows broken with stones, and their religious rites 
often disturbed by the blowing of horns, and other similar outrages. 
The spread of immorality and profaneness was most extensive ; and 
the court was given up to profligacy and licentiousness. 

" At length, after sundry debates, and by a majority of six votes, the 
Commons passed the infamous bill for ' the uniformity of public prayers 
and administration of sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, 
&c. &c, in the Church of England.' The act was ordered, either by a 
strange fatality, or in daring defiance, to take effect from the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1662. 

" One of the provisions of this act was, that before St. Bartholomew's 
day, every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever should, on pain 
of deprival, declare openly and publicly his approval of the Book of 
Common-prayer, according to the following formula : 

" ' I, A B, do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and every thing contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled 
the Book of Common-prayer,' &c. 

" At the same time, the act provided that all persons holding prefer- 
ment or office in the Church, and every schoolmaster keeping any 
public or private school, and every person instructing youth in any 
private family, ' should declare it unlawful to take arms against the 
king ; should promise to conform to the Liturgy ; and should disclaim, 
as unlawful, the Solemn League and Covenant.' Those who were not 
clergymen, but only teachers, were, in case of non-compliance with the 
act, visited with heavy penalties." p. 239-241. 

Such was the end of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
For many succeeding years, Scotland lamented, in blood and 
tears, the faithlessness and cruelty of the Stuarts, and the 
fierce exterminations of Dalzell, Claverhouse, and Lauderdale. 
Charles endeavored to pave the way for the Catholic reli- 
gion — a religion to which his superstition, his wickedness, 
and his instincts of despotism alike urged him. He was long 
a pensioner of a Catholic king, and he secretly sympathized 
with his brother's profession of the Catholic religion. He 
remembered that Protestantism brought about the fierce rebel- 
lion which overwhelmed his father's throne ; and at the close 
of his life, the early influences of his mother, Henrietta Maria, 
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seemed to come back again upon his feelings. A death-bed, 
as Young says, is a detector of the heart. 

" Convertissez le sauvage idolatre ; 
Pres de mourir, il retourne a ses dieux." 

James IL, in his Memoirs, published in London in 1816, and 
Evelyn, in his Diary, inform us how Charles II. passed away. 
"When they had forced him out of his apoplectic fits, and as far 
as to the gates of death, by copious bleeding, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Bath and "Wells, came to do their ghostly duty at his bedside. 
They urged him to take the sacrament. But the dying man, 
as his brother declares, did not reply at first, and then said he 
would think of it ; there was time enough. James, at the 
time, was " almost continually kneeling by the bedside, and 
in tears," says Evelyn. He now bade them all stand away, 
and, stooping down, asked the king if he should send for a 
priest. The answer was, " For God's sake, do, brother, and 
lose no time ! " Huddlestone, the priest, was then brought 
up a back staircase ; and, in presence of the Duke of York 
and the Earls of Bath and Feversham, Charles received the 
extreme unction of the Catholic church. Evelyn says, " He 
(the king) gave his breeches and keys to the Duke ; he also 
recommended to him the care of his natural children — all 
except the duke of Monmouth, now in Holland, and in his 
displeasure. He spake to the Duke to be kind to the Duchess 
of Cleveland, and that Nelly might not starve." This last 
request, after all, was probably as good a passport for his spirit 
as Huddlestone's viaticum. 

In the last of these Etudes Biographiques, we have a history 
of the only literary production of James II., — his Journal, 
or the Memoirs of his life. James was a far more respectable 
character than his brother Charles. He had served his country 
as an admiral, and he encouraged the naval progress of Eng- 
land ; and while Charles was living in his seraglio at Breda, 
James made several campaigns under Turenne, and with the 
Spanish armies in the Netherlands. He early began to keep a 
Journal, on the recommendation of his first father-in-law, Cla- 
rendon, whose daughter, the Duchess, was herself of a literary 
turn, and wrote a biography of her husband, in whom she 
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took great pride. On the expulsion of James, in 1688, his 
Journal, in eight or nine large volumes, was confided to the 
care of the ambassador of Savoy in England, who transmitted 
it to France. When the royal author was near his end, he 
deposited the MSS. in the Scottish Jesuit College at Paris, 
where they were afterwards seen by many, richly bound and 
blazoned with the arms of England. On the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, the books were sent to St. Omer's, 
with the intention of having them taken to England for 
safety. They were confided to a man who kept them in his 
house, while waiting for a vessel to convey them across. 
This man being arrested, among other suspected persons, his 
terrified wife, not knowing what troubles these books, marked 
with a king's device, might bring her into, first tore off the 
covers, and, at last, burned them all. All was not lost, how- 
ever. By the order of James, a biographical compendium 
had been compiled from the original papers, and preserved. 
This was in the possession of the Countess of Albany, widow 
of Prince Charles Edward; and on her death, in 1804, it 
passed into the hands of the Abbe "Waters, at Rome. George, 
Prince of Wales, negotiated for the purchase of it, and it was 
brought to London in 1810. In 1816, it was published by 
Dr. Clarke, librarian to the prince. Another compilation from 
the original MSS. was made in 1695, by James's order, con- 
cerning his campaigns with Turenne and the Spanish armies. 
This he gave to Turenne's nephew, the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
and it was published in France in 1735. 

The history of the Cavaliers and Roundheads proves that 
England, with all her traditions and customs of monarchy, 
was not ready to become a republic in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The most advanced and vigorous party of 
the reformers, they who had struggled most vigorously against 
intolerance, were themselves intolerant. Oliver Cromwell 
mistook his age, in some respects ; he completely mistook his 
ruling policy. This was founded more upon the model of an 
obsolete civilization, than on the character and necessities of 
the English people. He, also, like most revolutionists, desired 
to achieve the work, and gather the harvest of change, pre- 
maturely. Long years of confusion, mistake, and self-denial 
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must have elapsed, under the influence of a new style of 
politics and religion, before the mind of the nation could have 
subsided into the new channels. Cromwell should have left 
the base of revolution broad, instead of narrowing it ; he 
should have borne with opposition, delay, doubt, and trial; in 
the strong hope that his sons' sons would ultimately feel the 
benefits of the long argumentative agony. But he was of a 
strong, straitened spirit, and overmastered himself with his 
own theory. He could neither judge wisely concerning the 
time he lived in, nor be calmly provident concerning that 
which was to come. He had excellent impulses, and, could 
he have ruled the souls and consciences and feelings of the 
English people, as he could rule the Ironsides, he might have 
administered a good and permanent government. In aiming 
at his noble work, he did not allow for the influences that will 
sway the minds of a nation, as the winds move the trees of a 
forest. He wished to reap the harvest of revolution too soon, 
and reaped the whirlwind — like that which, his enemies said, 
swept him away from the sight of living men. - 

However necessary revolutions may be in the world, one 
thing is certain ; they cannot be improvised. They are not 
the growth of a year ; there are no hot-houses to force such 
plants, as they who have attempted it have had bitter reason 
to know. Human nature cannot be moulded in any code ; 
nor does its welfare depend solely on the application of the 
wisest theories ever framed by the wit of man. Man does not 
live by theories alone. Locke, Bentham, and others con- 
trived constitutions for societies ; but they w£re rejected ; 
while the thoughts, beliefs, and customs of the commonalty 
of the villages, under the true law of progress, and ripening 
under the lapse of time, gather into a good vitality. They 
grow like the slow oaks, that feed their boughs aloft in their 
native air, and fix their powerful roots in the earth whence 
they draw their sap. Time seems a necessary element of all 
human success ; and Lamartine speaks with justice, when he 
says, that, to demand from one period of time the ultimate 
truth, is to demand of nature more than it can give. He also 
says that delusions are truths gathered before their time ; 
which, though not absolutely correct, (for, certes, there be 
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many delusions which will never grow into truths,) yet seems 
to describe, happily enough, many of those disastrous or dila- 
tory attempts at amelioration, which society is in the habit 
of making from age to age. 



Art. IV. — Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenues 
of the University and Colleges of Oxford ; together with the 
Evidence and an Appendix Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. London. 1852. 
Folio, pp. 260 and 387. 

Late in the Parliamentary session of 1850, the last Liberal 
Administration in England, including, under Lord John 
Russell as Premier, many of the statesmen who have now 
succeeded to the vacant seats of the ultra-conservatives, 
announced their intention of issuing a Commission from the 
Queen for inquiry into the State, Discipline, Studies, and 
Revenues of the English Universities. In the following 
August, the proper forms were sent out, appointing for invest- 
igation at Oxford, " Samuel, Bishop of Norwich, Archibald 
Campbell Tait, Francis Jeune, Henry George Liddell, John 
Lucius Dampier, Baden Powell, and George Henry Sacheve- 
rell Johnson, Commissioners, — with Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
as Secretary." The Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, was, for 
some time, Vice-Principal, under Dr. "Whately, then Principal, 
of Alban Hall at Oxford ; and in this capacity was actively 
engaged, twenty or twenty-five years ago, in carrying on 
the education of the place. Dr. Tait was for several years 
a College Tutor of high repute at a college of the highest 
repute, Balliol. He succeeded Dr. Arnold as Head Master 
of Rugby School, in the year 1844, and after a service of, we 
believe, six years, retired to the Deanery of Carlisle. Mr. 
Liddell, in like manner, after distinguishing himself as Tutor 
at Christ Church, undertook the charge, which he still holds, 
of the Head Mastership of Westminster School ; he is best 
known, however, out of his own country, as the joint author 
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